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THE NORTHERN QUESTION. 

BY BRITANNIOUS. 



On April 23rd, two Agreements involving seven European 
Powers and representing their concerted efforts to buttress the 
political equilibrium of Northern Europe, were signed in St. 
Petersburg and Berlin. The first pledged Russia, Germany, Swe- 
den and Denmark to the maintenance of the territorial status quo 
in the Baltic. All these Powers border on the Baltic, and three 
of them possess islands situate in its waters. The new Agreement 
confirms these possessions by what is virtually a fourfold guar- 
antee. It provides that if the territorial status qua in the Baltic 
regions is threatened by any events whatever, the Governments 
of the four signatory Powers shall "enter into communication 
with one another with a view to agreeing upon such measures 
as they may consider advisable in the interest of the maintenance 
of the status quo." Attached to the Agreement is a Memorandum 
which reserves to the High Contracting Parties "the free exer- 
cise of sovereign rights " in their respective possessions. 

The second Agreement is on similar lines, but concerns the 
North Sea instead of the Baltic. It binds Great Britain^ Ger- 
many, Prance, Denmark, Holland and Sweden "to preserve in- 
tact and to respect mutually the sovereign rights which these 
countries now enjoy in their respective territories " in the regions 
bordering on the North Sea. As in the case of the Baltic Agree- 
ment, provision is made for mutual consultation should the terri- 
torial status quo be threatened by any events whatsoever; a 
Memorandum is added declaring that the Agreement " can in no 
way be appealed to whenever there may be a question of the 
rights of sovereignty of the High Contracting Parties over their 
respective possessions above mentioned"; and for the purposes 
of the Agreement the North Sea is defined as " stretching east- 
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wards as far as its junction with the waters of the Baltic." 
Simultaneously with these two Agreements, a declaration was 
signed at Stockholm by Great Britain, France and Sweden de- 
nouncing the Treaty of 1855. By this Treaty, Sweden — and 
in those days Sweden, of course, included Norway as well — 
pledged herself not to make any cession of territory to Bussia; 
and Great Britain and Prance undertook, in case of need, to as- 
sist her in resisting Bussian pretensions or aggressions. The 
abrogation of this compact can only be construed as a proof that, 
in the opinion of Great Britain, France and Sweden, the danger 
it was framed to guard against has been sufficiently obviated by 
the new Baltic Agreement. Taking the three instruments as a 
whole they amount to a stringent, solemn and voluntary covenant 
on the part of the leading Baltic and North Sea Powers to pre- 
serve things as they are, and, while retaining their full sovereign 
rights in their own possessions, to abstain from attacking or 
encroaching upon one another. No more comprehensive agree- 
ment of the kind has been negotiated in our time. It is a contri- 
bution on a quite unprecedented scale to the stock of international 
confidence and good will. It brings France and Germany together 
in mutual and frictionless co-operation. It assures to the smaller 
and weaker States that are washed by the Baltic and the North 
Sea, to Sweden, Denmark and Holland, a guarantee of protection 
against their more powerful neighbors. I am well aware that 
" paper compacts " cannot alter inexorable realities, and that no 
nation can be bound by them at a supreme crisis. But such 
Agreements as those we are considering have, nevertheless, a 
real value. They help to soothe apprehensions and banish sus- 
picions, they impose upon the prosecution of aggressive politics 
moral penalties that no Government in these sensitive days will 
lightly incur; they definitely and publicly stamp a certain line 
of conduct with the seal of international approval; they, there- 
fore, make any departure from it peculiarly dishonorable; they 
rally the pacific sentiments and the public interests of many dif- 
ferent peoples to the support of a policy conceived for the benefit 
of them all; they tend to create that atmosphere of trust and 
amity in which half the difficulties of diplomacy vanish; and 
they furnish a foundation and starting-point for further accom- 
modations. Those who minimize the value of such instruments 
have yet to learn that in international politics concrete issues 
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and specific antagonisms are often of less moment than the vaguer 
but more penetrating influences of distrust, irrational animosity 
— and continued suspicion. 

It will be noticed that Norway is not among the Powers that 
have signed the Baltic or the North Sea Agreement. The reason 
is that her position is regarded as being already amply secured. 
After the rupture of the Union with Sweden, the first care of 
Norwegian statesmen was to obtain from the Great Powers guar- 
antees for the safety of the new-born kingdom. A Treaty was 
accordingly negotiated last November placing the integrity of 
Norwegian territory under the joint guarantee of Great Britain, 
Eussia, Germany and France. The Treaty was little commented 
upon at the time, yet it was a document of real importance. 
In the first place, its effect was to supersede the old Treaty of 
1855, which bound Great Britain and Prance to protect the then 
united kingdom of Sweden and Norway against Eussia. In the 
second place, it was negotiated without consulting Stockholm, 
and gave great offence to Swedish susceptibilities. It left Sweden 
for the time being internationally stranded. It placed her at a 
positive disadvantage as compared with her former partner. Not 
only was she virtually deprived of the assistance promised by the 
Treaty of 1855, but she had the mortification of seeing Norway 
treated with every consideration by the Powers and singled out 
for their special protection. In the third place, the quadrilateral 
guarantee of Norwegian integrity is important because it inter- 
poses one more barrier between Eussia and the warm waters. It 
is one of the commonplaces of world-politics that Eussia, every- 
where in sight of the sea, is nowhere in control of it. The Black 
and Caspian Seas are virtually inland lakes. Ice makes the 
Baltic unnavigable for a great part of the year, and the passage 
through it into the North Sea is at the mercy of either Denmark 
or Sweden. After crossing the expanse of Asia and planting her- 
self at Port Arthur the first outlet to the ice-free waters that she 
had ever reached — Eussia has seen the labor and ambitions of 
centuries frustrated by the prowess of Japan. Hurled back 
from the Pacific and debarred from the Persian Gulf, she still 
remains a landlocked State. In one quarter only has she a 
chance of escaping the limitations of her fate. Between the 
Eussian outposts in Europe and the freedom of the North- 
eastern Atlantic there lies nothing more formidable than a few 
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miles of Norwegian territory. The possibility of a Port Arthur 
springing up on the Atlantic is an aspect of the Northern Ques- 
tion too much neglected. The time may come when Eussia will 
find her Treaty obligations to uphold Norwegian integrity a 
hindrance, or at any rate an embarrassment, in the prosecution 
of her great secular policy. The time may also come when the 
identical obligations assumed by Great Britain, France and Ger- 
many will be charged with an unlooked-for significance. 

That, however, is a problem or a speculation for the future 
to resolve. Meanwhile, it was clear that the collapse of the 
partnership between Norway and Sweden, and the protection 
guaranteed to the former State by four of the Great Powers, 
left Sweden in a position of some isolation and insecurity. The 
kind of guarantee that had satisfied the Norwegians would not 
satisfy her. The Swedes are an easy, aristocratic people, proud 
of their past, and at one in rejecting as an intolerable humilia- 
tion the idea of being placed under the special protection of their 
more powerful neighbors. At the same time they have been the 
victims of Muscovite expansion; Finland is a perpetual source 
of irritation, if not of controversy, between the Bussians and 
themselves; and, as they watch the advance of Eussia by land 
and the growing power of Germany at sea, they feel, not unnat- 
urally, that their independence might well rest on a less precari- 
ous footing. It is one of the first advantages of the new Baltic 
Agreement that, without offending Sweden's dignity and, indeed, 
by treating her in all ways as on the same level with Eussia and 
Germany, it provides her with all the guarantees of territorial 
integrity that diplomatic and external assurances can furnish. 
It is another of its advantages that it has made possible the abro- 
gation of the Treaty of 1855. So long as Great Britain and 
France were under bonds to lend naval and military assistance 
to Sweden in resisting Eussian aggression, Eusso-Swedish rela- 
tions could not be wholly comfortable. The new arrangement 
substitutes for the pledge of Anglo-French protection of Swedish 
integrity a guarantee on the part of Eussia, Germany and 
Denmark that that integrity will be respected. The change seems 
to me to supply a safeguard much more in conformity with the 
facts of modern politics, more natural, and more effective. 

The position of Denmark throughout these negotiations has 
been peculiar. She is washed equally by the North Sea and the 
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Baltic, and she controls the passage between them. Germany, 
it is true, has built the Kiel Canal, and is now widening it at a 
cost of at least $50,000,000 to accommodate the " Dreadnoughts." 
But the Kiel Canal is neither the most expeditious nor the most 
profitable waterway in the world, and practically all the shipping 
of the Swedish, Kussian and German ports in the Baltic passes 
to the North Sea under Denmark's windows. In the event of 
a war between, for instance, France and Germany, England and 
Germany, or England and Bussia, the French or British fleet 
could only gain entrance to the Baltic by steaming through the 
narrow and difficult straits of the Great Belt or the Sound, 
both of which may be opened or closed at the will of Denmark, 
and the seizure of which might, therefore, present itself to Russia 
or Germany as a strategic necessity. The Danes do not relish 
the disquieting perils and responsibilities of their situation. At 
the time of the first Hague Conference 300,000 of his subjects 
petitioned King Christian to obtain from the Conference a sol- 
emn recognition of Danish neutrality. The problems of defence 
are their constant preoccupation. They have spent a hundred 
million kroner on safeguarding Copenhagen. They are every day 
strengthening Seeland's coast-line with forts, mines and torpe- 
does. They have worked out an elaborate system' of transport 
and mobilization for bringing their troops from Jutland and 
Funen to Seeland. The hidden rocks and sand-banks of the 
Great Belt are far from being its only defences. The Little Belt 
is only available for the smaller ships, and an enemy trying to 
force its passage would meet with a warm reception from the 
shore batteries. The southern entrance to the Sound is already 
thoroughly protected; the northern entrance will shortly be in 
almost as good a state; and the capital itself, though vulnerable, 
has been converted into a great fortified camp. 

Altogether, Denmark is incomparably better prepared to resist 
invasion to-day than at any moment during the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Yet she remains ceaselessly anxious. It is not; in spite 
of Pan-Germanism, and the unsettled boundary question and 
the treatment of the Danes in Schleswig, that she expects to be 
involved in any struggle of her own making. Her dread is 
that in a war between the Great Powers, and particularly between 
England and Germany, it will be impossible for her to enforce 
her neutrality. In the Franco-Prussian war the landing of an 
vol. CLXXXvm. — no. 633. 16 
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army in Denmark was an essential, though unrealized, part of 
the French plan of campaign. Since then the maritime rivalry 
of Great Britain and Germany has exposed the Danes to new 
perils. A dash upon the Great Belt by Germany, the seizure of 
a base by Great Britain, disembarkations upon the coast of Jut- 
land — these are all possibilities, probabilities, or necessities of 
a situation that might arise. Denmark has sought to escape 
from them in many ways, by alliances with the Scandinavian 
Powers, by agitating the question of a British Protectorate, and, 
as I have just remarked, by endeavoring to extract a guarantee 
of her neutrality. Self-effacement is her policy, and every 
project that makes for harmony among the Baltic Powers com- 
mands her instant support. There would, therefore, be nothing 
surprising if history were to confirm the rumor that she was the 
first Power to suggest the Baltic Agreement. So far as it goes, 
it is altogether in harmony with her instincts and aspirations. 
It adds appreciably to her sense of security, and it involves her 
in no risks or surrenders — unless it be a surrender to acknowledge 
by implication that Schleswig-Holstein is irrevocably lost. 

I have said that, so far as it goes, the Baltic Agreement satis- 
fies Denmark. But how far does it go? It pledges the four 
Powers that border on the Baltic to respect each other's territorial 
integrity. That is a great and indisputable gain, but it is far 
from covering the whole problem of the Baltic, or even its most 
important part. From the widest international standpoint the 
question of the Baltic is primarily not a territorial, but a mari- 
time, question. Is the Baltic a mare liberum or a mare clausum ? 
International law is doubtful on the point, but the policy both of 
Great Britain and of France has always been to maintain that 
it is a free and open sea. It was to emphasize that contention 
that the British Channel Fleet was despatched to the Baltic three 
years ago for its annual manoeuvres. Denmark and Sweden, 
being relatively weak Powers, and knowing that a recognition 
of the Baltic as a closed sea would place them in a position of 
permanent subjection to both Eussia and Germany, likewise adopt 
the British standpoint. The attitude of Germany is not so clear. 
Mr. Lucien Wolf, the best English authority on the subject, has 
rightly noted that, in, the days of the Great Elector, Prussia con- 
sistently championed the freedom of the Baltic against Sweden 
and Denmark. But since the building of the Kiel Canal, which 
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provides Germany with a private entrance and exit of her own, 
the Pan-Germans have repeatedly agitated for the definite closing 
of the sea; and although official Germany has hitherto lent them 
no countenance, it is not impossible that, when the reconstruc- 
tion of the Canal is complete, the question may be sharply 
raised, and an attempt made to convert the Baltic into a German, 
or rather a Busso-German, lake. The risks of such an enter- 
prise are, however, very great, and time is not likely to lessen 
them materially. In spite of this, the precise status of the Baltic 
remains a matter of present doubt, and possibly of future danger; 
and it is felt, especially in England, that diplomacy has missed 
a chance in not defining it once and for all. So favorable an 
opportunity may not again occur. The reasons why it was not 
utilized are probably that diplomatists are a naturally timid race, 
and live and move under a panic dread of attempting too much; 
and partly, also, that Germany, as has been hinted, was desirous 
of excluding Great Britain and France from any share in the, 
Baltic negotiations. So long as the negotiations were limited to 
the territorial question, the non-Baltic Powers could legitimately 
be kept from participating in them. Had they been extended 
to include also the maritime status of the Baltic, it would have 
been impossible to prevent Great Britain and Prance from taking 
a leading part in the discussion. 

Another Baltic question, and a far more acute one, which the 
Agreement fails to cover, is the question of the Aland Islands. 
It has figured very prominently of late in popular speculations 
on the scope and purpose of the negotiations. It has sent a 
shiver of alarm through Sweden; it has been mentioned within 
the last few months in every Parliament in northern Europe; 
but whether it was officially raised in the course of the pour- 
parlers is not definitely known. I think myself that probably 
it was not ; but I think also that it was more than once obliquely 
hinted at, and that only the certainty that its discussion would 
bring the negotiations abruptly to an end prevented it from 
being made the subject of a formal debate. A glance at the 
map is enough to make clear the crucial issues involved in it. 
The Aland Islands lie at the entrance to the Gulf of Bothnia in 
the Upper Baltic. They consist of one fairly large island and a 
multitude of islets, rocks and skerries. They used to belong to 
Sweden, and the twenty-five thousand inhabitants are nearly all 
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of Swedish origin and still speak the Swedish tongue. Together 
with Finland, they were ceded to Eussia as the result of the war 
of 1808. Eussia proceeded to erect fortifications and to convert 
the archipelago into a naval base. In the Crimean War, the 
allied fleets of Great Britain and France destroyed the forts, 
and, among the provisions of the Treaty of Peace signed in 1856 
by Eussia, Great Britain and France, it was agreed that for 
the future the Aland Islands should not be fortified and that 
no naval or military establishment should be maintained or cre- 
ated upon them. The prohibition has proved of immense in- 
ternational consequence. The Aland Islands might without much 
difficulty be turned into a well-nigh impregnable naval base. They 
dominate the Upper Baltic; they protect St. Petersburg; they are 
situate within three hours' steaming distance of the Stockholm 
skerries, and within six hours of the Swedish capital itself; and 
the great bulk of the export trade from the northern provinces 
of Sweden — timber, pulp, iron ore and iron — has to pass by 
them. A Eussian Kronstadt on the Aland archipelago would, 
in effect, convert the Upper Baltic into a Eussian lake and ex- 
pose the heart of Sweden to a direct, unescapable and permanent 
menace. It would secure Eussia from the possibility of effective 
attack in the Baltic, and would thus alter all the political and 
strategic conditions in her favor. Taken in conjunction with 
the German base at Kiel, and with the many links of political 
and dynastic sympathy that unite the Governments of St. Peters- 
burg and Berlin, the fortification of the Aland Islands would 
invest Eussia and Germany with a joint and indisputable pre- 
dominance over the whole of the Baltic; and one consequence 
of any such development may very well be that Germany, if 
involved in war, would feel free to leave the Baltic to the 
guardianship of Eussia and to concentrate all her naval power 
in the North Sea. It is natural that Eussia, especially at a mo- 
ment when the whole problem of her naval policy is under 
acute discussion, should wish to be rid of the Treaty of 1856. 
It is equally natural that Great Britain and France, in their own 
as much as in Sweden's interests, should insist on maintaining 
it. The new Baltic Agreement, as I have said, does not spe- 
cifically touch on the Aland Islands question. Does it, a good 
many people have been asking, touch on that question by impli- 
cation ? The " sovereign rights " of the High Contracting Par- 
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ties in their own possessions are definitely and in set terms re- 
served. Do " sovereign rights " include the right of fortification? 
May not their reservation be made hereafter the basis of a Bus- 
sian claim that the Treaty of 1856 has, in effect, been abrogated? 

But, in spite of all deductions, the Agreement remains a solid 
and valuable instrument. If it leaves untouched the two most 
contentious issues in the range of Baltic politics, it does at least 
furnish a strong moral guarantee that the apprehensions of the 
smaller States in regard to their territorial integrity may from 
now onwards be modified, if not laid aside. I do not anticipate 
any visible results from this improved sense of security. Norway, 
it is true, appears to trust so implicitly to her quadrilateral 
guarantee of neutrality as to contemplate, not precisely disarma- 
ment, but at any rate an all-round reduction in her estimates 
for defence; but it is hardly probable that either Sweden or 
Denmark will be tempted to follow her example. The advan- 
tages gained by these latter States are chiefly to be found in the 
lowering of the international temperature and in the assurances 
they have now received in the eyes of the world that certain 
perils they have feared and guarded against may for the future 
be disregarded. They accept these assurances with gratitude and 
relief; they believe them to be of such a nature as to render their 
infraction for a long while highly improbable; but they are not 
likely on that account to relax a single precaution. 

If now we turn to the North Sea Agreement, we find that 
the problem it deals with is essentially the same as the Baltic 
problem, and has been handled in an almost identical fashion. 
Here, too, we find a number of small and ill-defended States 
caught between the fire of two perils. One is the peril that 
they may be absorbed by a single and far more powerful State. 
The other is the peril that they may be crushed in a collision 
between any two of their mighty neighbors. In the May number 
of this Eeview, "Anglo-American" dealt so fully with the 
anxieties aroused in Belgium and Holland by the consciousness 
of their own weakness and by the growth and pressure of Ger- 
many and by the many temptations which their geographical 
position offers to the statesmen of Berlin, that I need not go 
over this well-worn ground again. The North Sea Agreement 
amounts practically to a formal repudiation by Germany of the 
ambitions imputed to her by the Pan-German pamphleteers. The 
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compulsion of permanent facts is not, indeed, mitigated by this 
disavowal. Holland still bars Germany from the easiest route 
of access to the North Sea; the mouths of the Rhine still re- 
main in Dutch control; the irksome limitations upon the devel- 
opment of Germany's naval and commercial strength are not less 
irksome than they were. But the Pan-Germans henceforward 
are likely to modify their zeal and for a while, at any rate, to 
draw in their horns. The North Sea Agreement organizes a 
strong body of international opinion against the aggressions they 
have hitherto advocated. It has the further good effect of allay- 
ing the suspicions that England and Germany have mutually 
fomented. After these emphatic pledges and disclaimers, it will 
become morally more difficult for Anglophobes and Teutophobes 
to persuade their countrymen that England and Germany are 
each incessantly on the watch to pounce upon the other. 

Just as Norway was omitted from the Baltic Agreement, so 
Belgium is not among the signatories to the North Sea compact; 
and for very similar reasons. Belgium was permanently me- 
diatized in 1831 under the guarantee of France, Prussia, Austria, 
Russia and Great Britain. A great deal has happened since 
then, and it is probable that to-day the most earnest and effective 
defender of Belgian neutrality is Great Britain. "Antwerp in 
French hands," said Napoleon, "is a pistol held to England's 
head." Great Britain has incorporated the maxim among the 
guiding principles of her foreign policy, and would unquestion- 
ably fight sooner than allow Antwerp to pass under either 
French or German domination. She showed that with sufficient 
plainness in 1870, and again in 1875, and the past thirty-eight 
years have only emphasized the necessity of saving the Belgian 
coasts and ports from being utilized as a base by a first-class 
naval Power. The danger of any attack upon the independence 
of Belgium from the French side has, in my judgment, finally 
passed; while from the German side it is as probable, and no 
more, as any other of the Pan-German schemes. The true peril 
that confronts the Belgians is that, in the event of a Franco- 
German war, their territory may be invaded and their neutrality 
violated and perhaps permanently destroyed. That contingency 
all but arose in the war of 1870. In a second struggle between 
the same Powers, the best military opinion, I believe, inclines to 
the view that it could not be averted. All Belgium's military 
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preparations are directed towards this sole eventuality. It is pos- 
sible that in time she may supplement her own efforts by a de- 
fensive alliance with Holland. But in the last resort it is upon 
British power exercised in her behalf for the protection of British 
interests that her security depends. 

Looking at the two Agreements as a whole, it may fairly be 
said against them that they divide a problem that is essentially 
indivisible, and to that extent are unsatisfactory. The Baltic 
Question and the North Sea Question are only parts of the 
Northern Question, and the mere fact that Denmark fronts on 
both seas is enongh to point the absurdity of treating them sepa- 
rately. Mingling with the satisfaction over the conclusion of 
the new Agreements is the feeling that they fall some way short, 
not merely of the ideally best, but of the possible best, and that 
a more resolute and far-sighted diplomacy might easily have 
improved upon them. If we admit that the interests of Norway 
and Belgium are already sufficiently safeguarded and that no 
diplomatic instrument can add to such security as they at present 
enjoy, there remain seven Powers intimately concerned in the 
Northern Question. It is arguable that, had these seven Powers 
signed a single Convention mutually guaranteeing the territorial 
status quo throughout the regions of the Baltic and the North 
Sea, the result would have been far preferable to the present 
arrangement. It would have been preferable, in the first place, 
because it would have enlisted Great Britain and Prance in sup- 
port of Danish and Swedish integrity in the Baltic, and in the 
second place, because it would have enrolled Eussia among the 
guarantors of Dutch independence in the North Sea. Then, 
again, in a single and comprehensive Convention it might have 
proved feasible to incorporate a clause specifically affirming the 
freedom of the Baltic. As it is, we are forced to be content, 
as usual, with solutions that are partial and inadequate when 
they might have been final. Even so, however, the Agreements 
substantially reinforce the securities of European peace. Besides 
the anxieties they help to appease and the suspicions they do 
something towards dissipating, they furnish the very welcome 
spectacle of Prance and Germany, and England and Germany, 
working hand in hand. That co-operation may prove to be more 
fruitful of results than the Hague Conference itself. 

Britannicus. 



